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RACISM IN BRITISH SOCIETY 


A recent study by the independent London Research Centre found that 
of London’s 480,000 ethnic minority households 10% say they have 
suffered racial harassment — either verbal abuse, physical assault, or 
threats. A spokesman for LRC said that the situation is “infinitely worse 
than anyone has yet been officially prepared to admit” and that the 
survey might under-estimate the full extent of the phenomenon. Those 
surveyed were asked only about attacks in or near their present homes 
which would not include experiences in the workplace and elsewhere 
(The Independent, 11 March 1993). : 


This alarming incidence of racial harassment, however, is only the tip of an 
iceberg. Beneath it, and nurturing it, lies the hard, everyday reality of 
racism in British society. 


Most people have difficulty in trying to understand racism. The word 
evokes strong emotion and confusion. In this paper, therefore, we will 
attempt to define racism, to describe some of the forms it takes and to 
examine strategies for overcoming it. We also hope, in the course of the 
paper, to clarify the meaning of ‘institutional racism’ and point to its 
existence in our society. 


PART ONE: WHAT IS RACISM AND HOW DOES IT OPERATE? 


1 Defining Racism 


Part of the confusion in discussing racism is that many people think of it in 
its most simple and obvious form — namely aggressive or abusive 
behaviour by members of one racial group toward members of another 
racial group. For purposes of clarity we will refer to this as “racialism”. It 
can be perpetrated by white against black, by black against white, by Afro- 
Caribbeans against Asians and vice versa, by English against Irish and vice 
versa. But this is not what we mean by racism. 


Racism is a complex phenomenon, existing on different levels and taking 
different forms. These different manifestations have over the years given 
rise to various definitions of racism. The traditional definition focuses on 
beliefs and ideas and is the common dictionary definition: 


“belief in the superiority of a particular race; theory that human 
abilities are determined by race”. 


In more recent years, both in Britain and the United States, other more 
| 
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functional definitions have been suggested which define racism from the 
point of view of its consequences. A United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare publication defined racism as: 


“a pattern of behaviour whose consequences, intended or not, are to 
reinforce present (racial) inequalities”. 


Those working in racism awareness training over the past twenty years 
have developed a simple definition which many people find helpful: 


“racism is prejudice plus power”. 


All these definitions are valid to some extent; and all are inadequate for 
what they exclude. The first definition says nothing about racist behaviour 
and racist practices. The second says nothing about ideas and attitudes. The 
third seems to suggest that ideas and practices are only racist when they 
are found together. 


We would define racism as 


an unjust situation, in which one group has an unequal place in 
society, suffering from a persistent pattern of prejudice, 
discrimination and disadvantage which is slow to change and 
rooted deep in the psyches and systems of a society dominated by 
another racial group. 


Racism is not always based on colour — in the past both the Jews and the 
Irish in this country have experienced something similar — but in our day it 
is black people above all who are the victims of racism in Britain. 


The following, taken from the most recent of three ten-yearly surveys by 
the Policy Studies Institute, indicates clearly the presence of racism as 
defined above and the position of black people in our society: 


Our expectation when embarking on this study was that we would 
find a substantial reduction in the levels of inequality and that there 
would be pointers towards the way these changes might be further 
encouraged. Instead we find a complex jumble of old and new 
inequalities, rooted in three linked problems. First, it is clear that 
racialism and direct racial discrimination continue to have a 
powerful impact on the lives of black people. Second, the position of 
the black citizens of Britain largely remains, geographically and 
economically, that allocated to them as immigrant workers in the 
1950's and 1960's. Third, it is still the case that the organisations and 
institutions of British society have policies and practices that 
additionally disadvantage black people because they frequently take 
no account of the cultural differences between groups with different 
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ethnic origins. (Black and White Britain: The Third PSI Survey, Policy 
Studies Institute, 1984, p 318) 


This reflection on the various definitions of racism makes it easy to see why 
discussions around this topic often break down in confusion; and we hope 
it has brought a degree of clarity to this confusion. 


We will now look more closely at the two strands that are essential to a full 
definition of racism: the mental framework of racism — racial myths, 
ideologies, suimndes and prejudices; and racist behaviour and practices 
which take a variety of forms. | 


2 The Mental Framework of Racism 


a The legacy of history 


Racial myths have existed for many centuries, and the anti-semitism which 
culminated in the Holocaust can be traced back some 2000 years; but the 
specific phenomenon of white racism towards black people and the 
accompanying sense of white superiority is more recent. Some would place 
its inception very precisely at the end of the 15th century when the Treaty 
of Tordesillas (7 June 1494) put the “heathen” peoples of the world at the 
disposal of Spain and Portugal, the first colonizing nations of Europe. At 
about the same time, the “discovery” of the Americas, with their vast 
natural resources, had created an immense demand for labour to exploit 
these natural resources. This labour was initially supplied in the Caribbean 
by Carib and Arawak Indians. After the Indians were literally worked to 
death, the west coast of Africa became the primary source of labour and 
millions of black slaves were transported to the Americas. 


The exploitation and degradation of black and Amerindian people in the 
processes of colonisation and slavery had to be justified. The 
rationalisations often took the form of powerful myths and ideologies of 
white supremacy which argued that Amerindians and black people were 
less than human — comparable to beasts of burden - and thus not 
demeaned by their state of involuntary servitude. 


The 16th to 18th centuries saw the publication of a number of serious 
“scientific” tracts putting forward such viewpoints. As early as 1550, the 
theologian debater Gaines de Sepulveda was arguing that it was lawful to 


enslave Amerindians in the Caribbean because of the “rudeness of their 


heathen and barbarous natures which oblige them to serve those of more 
elevated natures”; and as late as 1772 Granville Sharp, in his historically 
successful legal defence of the slave James Somersett, felt it necessary to 
obtain a scientific opinion to establish that the black man was a human 
being. 
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In the 19th century, Darwin’s Origin of Species (subtitled The Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life) was spuriously used by white 
supremacists to underpin their theories of evolution. Darwin himself had 
refused to attempt any classification of the human races because of the 
immense variety of physical characteristics. However, those who followed 
him were less reticent and less scientific. Thus, social Darwinist theories of 
evolution replaced older and cruder rationalisations of white dominance; 
and they were themselves later replaced by jingoistic justifications of 
Empire (“white man’s burden”) and popular notions of Christian mission 
which retained similar, if less explicit, attitudes of cultural and racial 
superiority. 


Although the ordinary man and woman in the street was not generally 
interested in such theoretical considerations, the simple notion of white 
supremacy eventually became common currency. Attitudes of racial and 
cultural superiority were reinforced by the particularly acute sense of class 
consciousness which emanated from the industrial revolution in Britain. 
People were allocated a particular place in British society not only as a 
result of wealth and economic class, but also by family background, 
education, speech and acquaintance with social customs. In this context 
black people, who were largely working class, who were to some extent 
culturally distinct and whose skin colour was a constant reminder of their 
former status as slaves, were given a place at the bottom of the social 
ladder. | 


In our own day elements of racial myth and ideology are still present in 
British society. They are held most explicitly by groups on the far right of 
the political spectrum such as the National Front and the British 
Movement. Much more common however, whether in the pub or in 
parliament, are conversations in which black people (including those born 
in Britain with British citizenship) are referred to as “immigrants” or 
“outsiders”. Descendants of white emigrants to other countries are spoken 
of as having “British blood” and thus an implied entitlement to British 
citizenship, though generations may have passed since their ancestors left 
British soil. Heredity is given powers it does not have, blood becomes a 
carrier of cultural identity and the important distinctions between race, 
culture and nationality are forgotten (see Glossary). From this confusion 
concepts of “racial homeland” and “repatriation” naturally flow. 


b Aculture of prejudice 


For most of us, however, ordinary prejudices are the form that racial ideas 
and attitudes take much of the time. It is not uncommon for white people 
to encounter other white people, complete strangers, who feel free to make 
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a racist remark or tell a racist joke. The assumption is that one will find 
among fellow whites a general acceptance of one’s prejudices. This 
assumption that there is a culture of prejudice among white people is by no 
means the whole truth; but there is more than an element of truth to it. 


The culture of prejudice expresses itself in many different forms besides the 
racial remark or joke. It is found in ignorance and misunderstanding of 
black people, stereotyping, ethnocentric attitudes, conscious and 
unconscious prejudices towards individuals — and perhaps most important 
of all the prejudices that influence professionals in the exercise of their 
professions and thereby impede black people’s access to a variety of social 
institutions. It is possible for instance for a teacher, without realizing it, to 
have lower expectations for black youngsters and as a result to fail to 
challenge them sufficiently in the classroom, in examinations, and in 
considering the choice of a career. 


Racial myths and ideology, prejudice, ethnocentric attitudes, stereotyping 
and ignorance are all part of the mental framework of racism. They are 
latent in our culture and alive in many situations. Sometimes they merely 
poison minds. At other times they lead to segregation, discriminatory 
behaviour, and in the extreme instance to racial violence. While racist 
attacks are alarmingly frequent in this country, the more common form of 
racist behaviour is discrimination. 


3 Racist Behaviour — Discrimination 


Discrimination is different from prejudice. While prejudice has to do with 
the way we feel and think about people, discrimination has to do with the 
way we behave and treat people and with the effects of our actions and 
organisational practices, whether or not they are intended. 


There are many types of discrimination; and it is helpful to note some of 
them. Discrimination can be: 


¢ intentional or unintentional 
e direct or indirect | 
¢ personal or institutional 


It is conventional these days to assume a certain level of good intentions 
and to speak of most racism as “unintentional”. However, the evidence 
suggests that direct intentional discrimination remains widespread. 
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a Evidence of direct discrimination | 


Two important studies since 1980 have shown clear evidence that black 
people regularly experience direct, intentional discrimination when they 
apply for jobs. The earlier of the two studies focused on Nottingham. 


Half a Chance: A Report on Job Discrimination Against Young Blacks in 
Nottingham (November 1980), a publication by the Commission for Racial 
Equality, describes a study of employment in white collar jobs in that city. 
In response to vacancies advertised in the Nottingham Evening Post three 
letters of application were sent for each vacancy — one each from an Asian, 
a West Indian and a white person. The three applicants were “equally 
matched in terms of British examination qualifications, previous job 
experience, age and sex”; and standard letters were used to ensure that the 
“content, structure and style of letter and handwriting ability of the test 
applicants” was “strictly controlled and equally matched”. Thus the only 
variable among the three applicants for each job was that of “ethnic origin”. 
In each case the Asian applicant was clearly identifiable by name (eg 
Baldev Singh Virdee); the white applicant was identifiable by name (eg 
John Clarke) and by the absence of any reference to overseas origin; and 
the West Indian applicant was identifiable by a phrase such as “I came to 
Nottingham from Jamaica in 1965”. The three letters were sent on the day 
the vacancy appeared. 


Some of the applications (58 out of 161) were not valid for research 
purposes, either because the vacancy had been filled or because all three 
applicants were rejected. Of the remaining valid applications, in almost 
half the cases there was discrimination against one of the black applicants; 
and in more than a third of the cases there was discrimination against both 
black applicants. In a number of cases, both black applicants received 
replies saying the post had been filled while the white applicant was 
offered an interview. In other cases the black applicants were offered 
interviews only after the white applicant had turned down the job. 


These findings were corroborated five years later when the Policy Studies 
Institute did very similar pieces of research in Birmingham, Manchester 
and London. They found more than one-third of employers discriminating 
against black job applicants. (See Racial Discrimination: 17 years after the Act, 
Colin Brown and Pat Gay, Policy Studies Institute, 1985.) 


In a yet more recent research project black and white actors applied to 
accommodation agencies in 13 different cities in search of rental property. 
One agency in five overall were guilty of discrimination. (See Sorry It’s 
Gone: testing for racial discrimination in the private rented housing sector, 
Commission for Racial Equality, 1990.) 
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b Indirect discrimination 


Although black people often face direct, intentional discrimination, they 
can equally be the victims of indirect discrimination which may or may not 
be intentional. The concept of indirect discrimination is extremely important. 
It was incorporated into legislation in Britain in the context of the 1976 Race 
Relations Act. Because it is not widely understood, it deserves careful 
discussion. 


A practice is directly discriminatory if it leads immediately and discernably 
to inequality of treatment. However, some practices seem to have nothing 
to do with race relations yet have an indirect effect which places certain 
minority ethnic groups at a disadvantage. Such practices are not always 
illegal, but they may be illegal unless they can be shown to be objectively 
justifiable. 


An example of indirect discrimination is contained in another case 
investigated by the Commission for Racial Equality. The case involved a 
bakers and confectioners in south London and was taken up in response to 
particular allegations concerning racial discrimination. In the course of 
their inquiries an “important issue emerged” when the Transport Manager 
admitted that “he recruited most of his drivers on the recommendation of 
drivers already employed”. Since at that time all 45 drivers were white, the 
effect of this practice was to make it unlikely that ethnic minorities would 
be recruited (ie white drivers tended to know and recommend other white 
people). Unless, therefore, the company could show that the practice was 
justifiable for its effective running, the Commission felt it would constitute 
“unlawful indirect discrimination”. : 


Before the investigation was finished, the changes that the company agreed 
to introduce had already resulted in two black drivers being recruited. 


c. Institutional racism 


Racism is especially destructive when, like a virus, it infects major 
institutions and through those institutions affects the lives of the people 
who come into contact with that institution. | 


Racism can infect an institution in a variety of ways. Prejudices can affect 
the attitudes and assumptions of individuals or even the whole culture of 
an institution. Direct discrimination can operate in different ways and at 
different levels. Finally, institutional practices can be indirectly 
discriminatory. When an institution or a group of inter-related institutions 
are affected in this way it can have a major, negative impact on the lives of 
black people even if it is on the whole unintentional. 
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In order to see how a major institution can be infected by racism at 
different levels and in a variety of ways, let us briefly consider the 
education service: | 


The Eggleston Report (1984) which examined “The Educational and 
Vocational Experiences of 15-18 Year Old Young People of Minority 
Ethnic Groups” found black students more active than whites in 
pursuing educational goals, but being held back by the low 
expectations of teachers and lack of challenge put to them by 
schools. 


A year later the report of a formal investigation by the Commission 
for Racial Equality found “black pupils were almost four times more 
likely to be suspended from Birmingham secondary schools than 
white pupils ... The evidence pointed to institutional, rather than 
direct or intentional, discrimination as the main reason for the 
differential pattern of treatment.” 


In 1988 the report of a survey by the Commission in eight education 
authorities found that only 2% of the 20,246 teachers were from ethnic 
minorities. They tend to be on lower pay scales than their white colleagues, 
are steered into shortage subjects and are passed over for promotion. 
Nearly two-thirds of white teachers surveyed and 81% of ethnic minority 
teachers thought there was racial discrimination in schools. 


Finally, a report by the National Consumer Council in 1990 found that 
ethnic minorities are under-represented on school governing bodies and 
even in multi-racial areas the mechanisms that lead to appointment as a 
school governor have not produced representative governing bodies. 


(For further information on these four reports see below: A Selective Review 
of Research 1980-93.) 


These studies, focusing on the under-achievement of black students, the 
disparity in the numbers of black and white pupils excluded from school, 
the scarcity and problems of black teachers and the small number of black 
governors, suggest an institutional pattern of interlocking and mutually 
reinforcing attitudes, policies and practices across major areas of the 
education service which work to the disadvantage of black people and 
which can legitimately be described by the term “institutional racism’. 


A web of attitudes, policies and practices similar to those we have 
described in the area of education might be explored in other areas — eg 
employment, housing, criminal justice, health or social services (see below 
— A Selective Review of Research 1980-93). 
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It does not take great powers of imagination to appreciate what the 
cumulative effect of such institutionalised racism is on black young people 
growing up in Britain. Lord Scarman speaking more than ten years ago in 
his report on the Brixton Disorders said of black young people: 


Their lives are led largely in the poorer and more deprived areas of 
our great cities. Unemployment and poor housing bear on them very 
heavily and the educational system has not adjusted itself 
satisfactorily to their needs. Their difficulties are intensified by the 
sense they have of a concealed discrimination against them, 
particularly in relation to job opportunities and housing. Some 
young blacks are driven by their despair into feeling that they are 
rejected by the society of which they rightly believe they are 
members and in which they would wish to enjoy the same 
opportunities and to accept the same risks as everyone else. But their 
experience leads them to believe that their opportunities are less and 
their risks are greater. (Scarman Report, para 2.35) 


PART 2: COUNTERING RACISM 


The law is a framework for life, and a wise law provides a 
framework within which men and women of goodwill can more 
easily pursue a life of justice and peace. (Bishops of England and 
Wales, 1979, Statement Concerning the Revision of British Nationality 
Law) 


One often hears people speaking scornfully about race relations legislation 
— dismissing its importance with phrases like “you can’t legislate for people 
to love one another”. Such statements confuse prejudice and 
discrimination. While society cannot effectively legislate against personal 
prejudice, it can pass laws which prohibit people from acting on those 
prejudices and translating them into discriminatory behaviour. More 
importantly, law establishes the rules within which businesses and other 
organisations operate. Discriminatory behaviour and practices are not only 
unloving; they are unjust; and like fraud or theft it is entirely reasonable 
and necessary to legislate against them. 


1 Race Relations Act 1976 


Britain’s Race Relations Act 1976 came into effect on 13 June 1977, replacing 
the previous Acts of 1965 and 1968. The Act covers discrimination in 
employment, education, housing, advertising, public services and other 
areas. It protects people from discrimination on the grounds of colour, 
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race, nationality or ethnic origin. In addition to direct discrimination the 
law forbids indirect discrimination, victimisation and segregation (see 
Glossary). Those who feel they have been discriminated against can go to 
an industrial tribunal in employment cases or to the county courts in other 
cases, as well as to the complaints committee of the Commission for Racial 
Equality. 


Under the 1976 Act, the Commission for Racial Equality replaced the 
former Race Relations Board and Community Relations Commission. The 
Commission for Racial Equality was given the threefold task of working to 
eliminate discrimination, promoting equal opportunity and racial 
harmony, and reviewing the effectiveness of the Act. The Act gives the 
CRE investigatory and enforcement powers which include conducting 
formal investigations, subpoenaing witnesses and documents, issuing non- 
discrimination notices, and monitoring compliance with such notices. It is 
also empowered to grant funds to organisations promoting good race 
relations, to black self-help projects and to research and education. 


Finally, the 1976 Act amended the Public Order Act in such a way as to 
forbid “incitement to racial hatred”. It is illegal either to publish or to 
distribute material or to speak publicly in such a way as to be racially 
threatening, abusive or insulting. 


Britain’s 1976 Race Relations Act is the strongest such legislation in Europe 
and many people are urging the government to push for Europe-wide 
legislation along similar lines. Part of the Act’s strength lies in the fact that 
it prohibits both direct and indirect discrimination. The establishment of 
the Commission for Racial Equality to oversee and enforce the Act is 

another strength. | 


Nonetheless, the 1976 Act also has its weaknesses. Twice the CRE, 
exercising its statutory role, has reviewed the working of the law and put 
forward proposals to government for its strengthening. Among the 
proposals currently being put forward by the CRE are: 


° to strengthen enforcement powers and penalties 
° to extend the definition of indirect discrimination 
* to require ethnic monitoring by all employers. 


2 Equal Opportunities 


An equal opportunities policy is a discipline which businesses, 
organisations and institutions impose upon themselves to ensure that they 
are operating fairly and in compliance with the Race Relations Act and the 
relevant codes of practice. It has become commonplace for organisations to 
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have equal opportunities policies and to advertise the fact publicly. 


Equal opportunities programmes are important in countering racism, 
especially for large companies and organisations which employ thousands 
of people and have dealings with large numbers of the general public. 
Even smaller organisations can profit from the discipline and awareness 
that such programmes generate. 


In 1985 the Commission for Racial Equality published: From Words to 
Action: Progress on the Code of Practice. This publication documents equal 
opportunities initiatives taken by a number of major companies including 
Barclays and Midland Banks, British Petroleum, Halifax Building Society, 
ICL, Safeway Food Stores and WH Smith. At the same time the report 
concludes that “our enquiries indicate that many companies of all sizes, 
industries and locations have done nothing to implement the Code’s 
recommendations or are only vaguely aware of its existence”. 


In 1987, the Bishops of England and Wales published Guidelines for Equal 
Opportunities Policy and Practice. Speaking of the Race Relations Act and 
similar legislation in other areas, the Bishops said 


This legislation attempts to define a broad consensus about a 
standard of behaviour which is the minimal requirement for present- 
day British society. On the whole, this legislation sets a reasonable 
standard and Catholics should be careful to comply with both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. 


In their Guidelines, the Bishops encouraged Catholic organisations and 
institutions to develop equal opportunities policies, and to ensure that their 
practices were neither directly nor indirectly discriminatory by monitoring 
their effects. 


3 Positive Action 


In his report on the Brixton disorders, Lord Scarman spoke of racial 
disadvantage as a threat to the well being of society. He went on to say 
that “urgent action is needed if it is not to become an endemic, ineradicable 
disease threatening the very survival of our society”. 


Three years later, The Third Policy Studies Institute Survey (1984) referred 
to at the beginning of this paper found black people suffering from “a 
complex jumble of old and new inequalities” and economically and 
geographically in much the same position as they had been during the 
1950’s and 1960's. They judged that this pattern was not likely to change in 
the near future without “vigorous positive action”. 
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Positive action goes beyond the requirements of the law and equal 
opportunities. Lord Scarman called it “a policy of direct coordinated attack 
on racial disadvantage”. It is an attempt, by various creative means short 
of reverse discrimination, to overcome the legacy of disadvantage and 
inequality. | 


In 1989, the Committee for Community Relations of the Catholic Bishops 
Conference published a discussion paper entitled Positive Action: A Way 
Forward from the Legacy of Racism. The purpose of the paper was “to explore 
the concept and to point to some areas in which positive action might be 
appropriate “. 


One of the examples cited with approval in this paper was the Citizens 
Advice Bureaux (CAB). In 1982 the CAB engaged in a self-monitoring 
process which established that only 1% of its workforce and management 
committee were black. A development officer was appointed and an anti- 
racist statement drawn up. Attempts were made to attract clientele from 
minority groups in part by providing information relevant to them. 
Eventually, black staff and volunteers were successfully recruited. 


The creative aspect of the CAB approach was that, confronted with the fact 
that few of their staff were black, they did not simply attempt to recruit 
more black staff. Rather, they asked the deeper question — “who do we 
serve?” By examining the needs of black people and how CAB might 
better meet those needs the organisation attracted a more racially mixed 
clientele. This in turn led to the recruitment of more black staff. 


Asking such deeper questions — eg “who do we serve?” or “what do we 
offer black people?” — might be taken as a model for church agencies and 
others when considering the possibilty of positive action programmes. 


4 Empowerment 


Empowerment can be seen as a particular form and style of positive action. 
In 1992, the Bishops’ Committee for Community Relations published a 
pamphlet entitled From Charity to Empowerment: The Church's Mission 
Alongside Poor and Marginalised People. This pamphlet explored different 
approaches to empowerment — 


Some approaches stress being with and listening to the poor and 
marginalised. Some stress the creation of a space where people can 
meet, exchange views, acquire skills, experiment and become 
involved. Other approaches focus on the need for an organisation 
controlled by the people themselves which they can use as a base of 
power from which to address society. Some centre around funding. 
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Nonetheless, all these approaches have in common an emphasis on 
standing with people in their struggle rather than doing things for 
them. The various approaches also have in common that they see 
powerlessness and power as fundamental to poverty, 
marginalisation and human development. 


The Catholic Association for Racial Justice is seen as an empowering 
organisation, “established above all to give black Catholics a voice and a 
forum — a space in which they can come together, clarify their ideas, make 
sense of their experience and address the wider community. The recent 
Congress of Black Catholics (1990) was an extension of this concept of 
empowerment.” 


5 Education 


Much of the work to combat racism takes the form of education. Some. 


important work is being done in schools to encourage the development of a 
multicultural curriculum and a critique of racist and ethnocentric ideas and 
attitudes. 


In 1984, the Catholic Bishops published Learning from Diversity: A Challenge 
for Catholic Education, which was the report of a working party on Catholic 
Education in a multiracial, multicultural society. The working party had 
visited 50 schools, 6 colleges of education, and 4 seminaries over a two year 
period. The report concluded that all sectors of Catholic education must: 


¢ acknowledge the diversity of British society 

¢ recognised the need for change 

° accept that multicultural education is the responsibility of all 
educational institutions, irrespective of the school’s present 
ethnic mix. 


Outside of schools, there is growing recognition of the need to train black 
and white adults. The Methodist Leadership Racism Awareness 
Workshops (MELRAW) have been developing such training programmes 
over a number of years, and this initiative is in recent years being made 
more and more available to the other churches. MELRAW has been 
working with the Bishops Committee for Community Relations to develop 
workshops for Catholics in positions of responsibility and with CARJ to 
develop empowerment training predominantly but not exclusively for 
black Catholics. 


Se Se, 
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6 Summary and Conclusion 


Racism is a many-sided phenomenon, made up of racial myths and 
ideologies, prejudice, discriminatory behaviour of various kinds and, in the 
extreme, racial violence. It is especially damaging when it permeates the 
institutions of society and becomes indistinguishable from the ordinary 
practices and policies of those institutions. 


A deep and complex phenomenon of this kind can only be overcome by a 
programme which is similarly many-faceted. Race relations legislation, 
equal opportunities, positive action, empowerment and education are 
essential elements of such a programme. 


If British society is to reverse this situation, the churches must play their 
role. While church leaders have consistently spoken out against racism, the 
attitudes and actions of ordinary church people have tended to mirror the 
general population. There are, nonetheless, signs of hope. Creative 
initiatives are being taken by dioceses, schools, agencies in the Church. 
Most important however is the lead that is gradually being given by black 
Catholics themselves through the Catholic Association for Racial Justice 
and the Congress of Black Catholics. 


The challenge facing both church and society is formidable. Lord Scarman, 
at the end of his Report on the Brixton disorders, pointed to this challenge 
by quoting the words of President Johnson, spoken in 1968 in the aftermath 
of America’s reflection on its own “summers of discontent”. These words 
remain disturbingly appropriate today 


...The only genuine, long range solution for what has happened lies 
in an attack — mounted at every level — upon the conditions that 
breed despair and violence. All of us know what those conditions 
are: ignorance, discrimination, slums, poverty, disease, not enough 
jobs. We should attack these conditions — not because we are 
frightened by conflict, but because we are fired by conscience. We 
should attack them because there is simply no other way to achieve a 
decent and orderly society... (US Report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, 1968) 
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GLOSSARY 


The following is a glossary of working definitions which are intended to help 
readers overcome the considerable confusion that surrounds the issues of race and 
racism. In most cases we have stayed very close to the dictionary definitions. The 
exception to this is in the distinction we make between racism and racialism which 
the dictionary sees as synonymous. In a few cases, where the dictionary would 
give a word a number of related meanings, we have selected one of these in order to 
clarify the distinctions between different concepts. Finally, we have organised the 
glossary into clusters of words which relate closely to one another and are 
sometimes confused with one another (eg race, culture, nationality; prejudice and 
discrimination; racism and racialism; black and ethnic minority). 


race a social construct which attempts to group people by 
common ancestry, colour and other physical 
characteristics (eg hair, facial features, stature, blood 
type etc). Race purports to be biological. 


culture the total range of activities, symbols and ideas of a 
group of people with shared traditions. Culture is 
learned. 

nationality the state or fact of being a citizen of a particular nation. 
Nationality is a legal status. 

% + % 
prejudice intolerance of or dislike for people of a specific race, 


religion, etc. Prejudice is a set of feelings, ideas, 
perceptions, attitudes and assumptions. 


discrimination — unfair treatment of a person, racial group, minority, etc 
— discrimination is action based on prejudice. 


indirect a practice which has an adverse impact on members of 
discrimination an ethnic group and cannot be justified objectively. 


disadvantage _a situation of fundamental inequality suffered by one 
group within society in comparison with others (which 
may or may not have come about through prejudice and 
discrimination) 


victimisation 


segregation 


racialism 


racism 


black 


ethnic 


equal 
opportunities 


positive action 


empowerment 
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treating someone less favourably because he or she has 
brought a complaint under the Race Relations Act or 
helped someone else to bring a complaint. 


separating people by racial group whether or not the 
facilities are equal. 


+ % * 


abusive or aggressive behaviour by members of one 
racial group to those of another racial group. 


an unjust situation, in which one racial group has an 
unequal place in society, suffering from a persistent 
pattern of prejudice, discrimination and disadvantage 
which is slow to change and rooted deep in the psyches 
and systems of a society dominated by another racial 
group. 

+ + * 


a member of a dark-skinned race. In Britain, someone 
who is likely to experience racism on the grounds of 
skin colour. Some would define it more narrowly to 
refer to people of African origin. 


relating to or characteristic of a human group having 
racial, religious, linguistic or other cultural traits in 
common. 


+ + > 


a discipline within organisations by which both policy 
and practice are made to conform to the requirements of 
the law (eg Race Relations Act 1976) and the relevant 
Codes of Practice. 


particular initiatives, short of reverse discrimination, 
which are not required by law but are intended to 
overcome the effects of prejudice, discrimination and 
disadvantage. 


an approach to helping poor or marginalised people, 
which is aimed at enabling them to become the primary 
actors in their own struggle for an equal place in 
society. 


A SELECTIVE REVIEW OF 
RESEARCH 1980-93* 


This summary of research is meant for those who may wish to inform themselves 
further concerning the existence and complex nature of racial discrimination and 
disadvantage in Britain. 


The review is by no means an exhaustive bibliography. It limits itself to the period 
since 1980 and only touches some of the highlights of that period. 


The information contained in this review has been taken from the original sources 
listed below and from the Runnymede Trust Bulletin — a digest of information and 
research on race relations which has been appearing regularly for more than 
twenty years. 


GENERAL 


1 Racial Disadvantage: Fifth Report from the Home Affairs 
Committee, Session 1980-81, HMSO, NC 424-1, July 1981 


The 1981 Report of the Home Affairs Committee of the House of Commons 
addressed itself to “racial disadvantage” and made 57 recommendations 
for the short and medium term. According to the report ethnic minorities 
suffer from disadvantages — eg, bad housing, unemployment, educational 
underachievement, a deprived physical environment, social tensions — 
which others in the community suffer; but their experience of these is 
“worse” than the rest of the population. In addition they are the victims of 
racial discrimination. They “tend to be living in stretches of decaying 
private housing or high density public housing within a poor social and 
physical environment for a complex of reasons”. When they first came to 
this country they settled in inner cities because that was where the jobs 
were. Council housing was virtually closed to them because of residence 
requirements and other features of allocations policy. Private rented 
accommodation was often unavailable because of discrimination. 
Therefore, they were forced to rent privately from a highly restricted part 
of the market. Others who came later settled near existing ethnic 
concentrations. Asians experienced severe language difficulties. All 
experienced a range of cultural differences. In some cases religious beliefs 
were at odds with Western culture. Second and third generations have 
inherited a legacy of disadvantage reinforced by continuing discrimination. 
Although discrimination is not the only cause of disadvantage, the 


* Originally published by the Committee for Community Relations of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 


England & Wales 0 
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Committee concluded that “if ethnic minorities were not the victims of 
direct and indirect discrimination in many areas of life, the disadvantages 
as outlined above would be massively reduced.” 


2 The Brixton Disorders 10-12 April 1981: Report of an Inquiry 
by the Rt Hon The Lord Scarman OBE, HMSO, Cmnd 8427, 
November 1981 


The Scarman report on the Brixton disorders associated the disorders with 
racial disadvantage and discrimination especially in employment, housing 
and education. Lord Scarman concluded that disadvantage was even more 
important than police community relations; and he called for “positive 
Action” to overcome it. “The evidence which I have received... leaves no 
doubt in my mind that racial disadvantage is a fact of current British life. It 
was, I am equally sure, a significant factor in the causation of the Brixton 
disorders. Urgent action is needed if it is not to become an endemic, 
ineradicable disease threatening the very survival of our society.” 


3 Black and White Britain: The Third PSI Survey, Colin Brown, 
Policy Studies Institute, Heinemann, London 1984 


The Third PSI Survey (carried out every ten years) found black people in 
Britain suffering from a “complex jumble of old and new inequalities”. The 
“position” of black people in society economically and geographically had 
not changed substantially since the 1950s and 1960s. “Racialism” and 
“direct racial discrimination” continue to have a powerful impact on their 
lives; and “the organisations and institutions of British society have policies 
and practices that additionally disadvantage black people”. The study 
found black people still concentrated in low paid jobs, hardest hit by 
unemployment, living in inner-city areas, and in worse housing than white 
people. This pattern was seen to be due to complex interacting causes and 
not likely to change in the near future without “vigorous positive action”. 


The survey also found an alarming number of racial attacks on black 
people — possibly ten times as many as was estimated by the earlier Home 
Office Survey (which only took account of those reported to the police). 
The Home Office Survey itself had found black people the victims of racial 
attack more than 50 times as often as whites and considered it a “significant 
problem” both because of the “frequency” and the “particularly insidious 
nature” of the incidents. 
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4 Bangladeshis in Britain, HC96, HMSO, 1987 


In its report on the Bangladeshi community (100,000), the Home Affairs 
Committee found them “considerably the most disadvantaged” ethnic 
minority in Britain. The most recently arrived, they suffer from poor and 
overcrowded housing, high unemployment, and low average income. 
Their children under-achieve at school due to language and other cultural 
factors. They appear to be more likely than others to be the victims of racial 
attacks. 


5 Poverty in Black and White: deprivation and ethnic minorities, 
Kaushika Amin with Carey Oppenheim, CPAG and 
The Runnymede Trust, 1992 


A substantial study of the disproportionate effect of poverty on ethnic 
minorities — especially Afro-Caribbeans, Pakistanis and Bangladeshis. For 
ethnic minorities “unemployment is at least twice as high — three times as 
high in the case of people from Pakistan and Bangladesh; low pay is far 
more pervasive, working conditions are more oppressive and reliance on 
meagre social security benefits more widespread. Poverty of income is 
often accompanied by inadequate housing, poor health, a low-quality 
physical environment, inaccessible and patchy local services.” 


HOUSING 
6 Race and Housing in Liverpool: a research report, CRE, 1984 


Race and Council Housing in Hackney: report of a formal 
investigation, CRE, 1984 


Walsall Metropolitan Borough Council: practices and 
policies of housing allocation: report of a formal investigation, 
CRE, 1985 


Three different investigations by the Commission for Racial Equality found 
black people the victims of discrimination in housing in Liverpool, Walsall 
and Hackney. Liverpool's allocation policy had led to a concentration of 
black tenants in the least desirable areas of the city. Black Council tenants 
in Hackney were found to live in worse conditions than white because of 
direct discrimination. In Walsall the Commission concluded that the 
Council had discriminated on racial grounds in the allocation of its flats. It 
also found that pressure to discriminate had been applied by a tenants 
association. 
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7 Ethnic Minorities in Public Housing in Islington, Policy Studies 
Institute, 1986 


This PSI report concludes that ethnic minorities have tended to be allocated 
to the oldest estates in the borough. Various possible reasons for this are 
discussed. 


8 What Price Equality?: a report on the allocation of GLC 
housing in Tower Hamlets, Deborah Phillips, GLC, March 1986 


This report documents and explains why whites tended to be allocated to 
predominantly white estates and Asians to more racially mixed and less 
desirable estates. This outcome was the result of a number of factors. A 
high proportion of Asian families were homeless, and homeless cases were 
graded by the local authority for less desirable properties. Secondly, it was 
partly due to the stated preferences of Asian families. Finally, it was partly 
due to stereotyping and assumptions about Asians and white tenants by 
Council officers. 


9 Racial Discrimination in a London Estate Agency: report of a 
formal investigation, CRE, 1988 


Racial Discrimination in an Oldham Estate Agency: report of a 
formal investigation, CRE, 1990 


The reports of discriminatory practices in two estate agencies in London 
and Oldham. In the one case the agents failed to offer an equal service to 
Asians and in the other case white buyers were steered away from 
properties in Asian areas. 


10 Sorry It’s Gone: testing for racial discrimination in the private 
rented housing sector, CRE, 1990 

This report is based on an exercise in which black and white actors applied 
to accommodation agencies in search of rented property in 13 different 
cities. One agency in five overall were guilty of discrimination but the 
pattern was different in different cities. In Birmingham and Leeds 
applicants tended to be treated fairly, while in Manchester, Bristol and 
London there was considerable discrimination. Where discrimination did 
occur, black applicants tended to be given inadequate information or were 
only told about property in multi-racial areas. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


11 Racial Discrimination: 17 years after the Act, Colin Brown and 
Pat Gay, Policy Studies Institute, 1985 


A Policy Studies Institute Survey in Birmingham, Manchester and London 
found more than one-third of employers discriminating against black job 
applicants (a proportion unchanged since 1974). These conclusions were 
based on an exercise in which identically qualified Afro-Caribbean, Asian 
and white applicants went in search of the same jobs. 


12 Racism and Recruitment: managers, organisations and equal 
opportunity in the labour market, Richard Jenkins, Cambridge 
University Press, 1986 


Study of 40 organisations in manufacturing, retail and public sectors. 
Examines systematic disadvantage in recruitment and selection, including 
direct discrimination, stereotyping and other processes which 
disadvantage black job applicants. 


13 Employment, Unemployment and Black People, Anne 
Newnham, Runnymede Trust, 1986 


Study of black people in the labour force. Black people continue to be in 
jobs below their level of skill and qualification, are paid less than white 
workers in similar jobs and are more likely to be unemployed. 


14 Discrimination in Employment: first report of the House of 
Commons Employment Committee, HMSO, Session 1986-87 


The report concluded that black people earned less than their white 
counterparts and were less likely to be in supervisory roles. Young people 
of Asian and Afro-Caribbean origin were twice as likely to be unemployed | 
as white youngsters. The report also called attention to uneven patterns — 
eg the particular problems of Bangladeshi women and the better position in 
which Asians find themselves in areas like Southall. 


15 Lines of Progress: an enquiry into selection tests and equal 
opportunities in London Underground, CRE, 1990 


In this study the CRE finds that London Underground discriminated 
against ethnic minorities in appointments made as a result of the 
reorganisation following the Kings Cross Fire. Ethnic minorities make up 
28% of London Underground’s 20,000 employees. When 250 new middle 
management jobs were advertised internally 29% came from ethnic 
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minorities but only 11% of those ethnic minority applicants were 
appointed. The CRE concluded that the selection tests discriminated 
indirectly against ethnic minority applicants. When an additional 63 senior 
management posts were filled, no ethnic minorities were appointed to 
these posts. These appointments were offered only to existing senior and 
middle managers, only 5% ofwhom were from ethnic minorities. London 
Underground has now set targets for the appointment of ethnic minority 
senior managers. 


16 Ethnic Minorities and the Graduate Labour Market, John 
Brennan and Philip McGeevor, CRE, 1990 


The research for this report was carried out by the Council for National 
Academic Awards. The study found that black graduates three years after 
graduation find jobs equivalent to their white counterparts, but that 
immediately after graduation they have a harder time finding jobs, have to 
go through more interviews and sometimes have to be content with 
inferior jobs. 


17 Against the Odds: the education and labour market experiences 
of black young people, David Drew, John Gray and Nicholas 
Sime, Department of Employment, 1992 


This report shows a high percentage of black young people opt for some 
form of post-16 education. At 16 black youngsters are more likely than 
whites to be unemployed. The report concludes that “whatever the level of 
educational attainment, there were barriers to progress for black young 
people; Afro-Caribbeans and Asians were more likely to become 
unemployed and less likely to find full-time jobs”. 


18 Britain’s Ethnic Minorities, Trevor Jones, Policy Studies 
Institute, 1993 


This study concludes that despite continuing discrimination and 
disadvantage some ethnic groups have made progress during the 1980s. 
African, Asian, Indian and Chinese men are now as likely to obtain 
professional jobs as their white counterparts. Afro-Caribbean women also 
obtain jobs similar to white women. However, people of Afro-Caribbean, 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi origin generally continue to suffer higher levels 
of unemployment. Compared to white people, Afro-Caribbeans are twice 
as likely and Pakistanis and Bangladeshis three times as likely to be 
unemployed. The report concludes that, while all ethnic minorities face 
discrimination, their relative success in obtaining jobs is due to cultural 
factors, skill levels, class background and the length of time they have lived 
in Britain. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


19 Unequal and Under Five: a background paper on ethnic minority 
underfives, Rose Austen et al, VOLCUE, 1984 


A report by the Voluntary Organisations Liaison Council for Under Fives 
(VOLCUF) concluded that ethnic minority families with young children are 
less likely than whites to receive a satisfactory service from agencies 
concerned with the care and welfare of children. Drawing on research from 
the fields of health, education and social services the report shows that the 
needs of black families and their children are often not recognised or are 
inadequately provided for. The report identifies three separate forms of 
racial inequality due to racism, the socio-economic background of many 
black families and their concentration in areas of economic decline. 


20 Ethnic Minorities and the Youth Training Scheme, Fenton, 
Davies, Mears and Barton, Manpower Services Commission 
Racial Equality and the Youth Training Scheme, CRE 


Two studies by the Manpower Services Commission and the Commission 
for Racial Equality both found that, of young people entering the Youth 
Training Scheme (YTS) white youngsters were more likely than blacks to 
get on Mode A Schemes. The MSC study found black youngsters clustered 
in a small number of schemes. The MSC report also found that YTS 
professionals tended to make evaluative judgements about the schemes 
and the trainees — “a ranking process” — which could be inconsistent or 
even contradictory and was not sanctioned in the original planning of YTS. 
Also, contrary to the expressed goals of YTS, the “special needs” of young 
black people were being associated with Mode B schemes which were seen 
as a sheltered environment for the socially deprived. 


21 West Indian Children in Our Schools: Interim Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into the Education of Children from 
Ethnic Minority Groups, HMSO, Cmnd 8273, 1981. Chairman: 
Anthony Rampton 


Education for All: The Report of the Committee of Inquiry into 
the Education of Children from Ethnic Minority Groups, 
HMSO, Cmnd 9453, 1985. Chairman: Lord Swann 


The Educational and Vocational Experiences of 15-18 Year Old 
Young People of Minority Ethnic Groups, S I Eggleston, D K 
Dunn, and M Anjali, Dept of Education, University of Keele, 
1984 
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The Rampton Report, the Swann Report and the Eggleston Report — all 
commissioned by the Department of Education and Science — found the 
educational underachievement of West Indian Youth linked, among other 
things, to unintentional racism, teachers’ attitudes and schools’ 
expectations. The Eggleston Report found black students more active than 
whites in pursuing educational goals but being held back by the low 
expectations of teachers and lack of challenge put to them by schools. The 
Swann Report proposed an integral approach — good education for all — 
which would address both the issue of educational underachievement and 
the need for anti-racist / multi-cultural education even in all white schools. 


22 Birmingham Local Education Authority and Schools: 
Referral and suspension of pupils, CRE, 1985 


This report of a formal investigation by the CRE found “black pupils were 
almost four times more likely to be suspended from Birmingham 
secondary schools than white pupils. Black pupils were also more likely 
than white pupils to be suspended after a direct confrontation with a 
teacher and, even when the main reason for suspension was held constant 
between white and black pupils, were more likely to be recommended for 
suspension units. The differences could not be accounted for by the 
standard explanations of pressures and problems of residence in the inner 
city or the incidence of one-parent families. The evidence pointed to 
institutional, rather than direct or intentional, discrimination as the main 
reason for the differential pattern of treatment.” The report also found that 
some schools with higher numbers of black pupils suspend fewer than 
schools with smaller numbers of black pupils. It went on to say that the 
facts tend to support the view that “middle-ring schools, (ie those falling in 
suburban areas immediately outside the inner core of the city schools) 
which have more recently been receiving black pupils, are more likely to 
suspend them than the inner-city schools, who are more experienced in — 
responding to the needs of their multi-racial intake.” 


23 Ethnic Minority School Teachers, CRE, 1988 


The report, result of a survey in eight education authorities, found that 
only 2% of the 20,246 teachers were from ethnic minorities. They tend to be 
on lower pay scales than their white colleagues, are steered into shortage 
subjects and are passed over for promotion. Since only 2.6% of trainee 
teachers are from ethnic minorities the report sees little hope of more black 
teachers in the near future. Nearly two-thirds of white teachers surveyed 
and 81% of ethnic minority teachers thought there was racial 
discrimination in schools. 
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24 Medical School Admissions: report of a formal investigation, 
CRE, 1988 


In an investigation outlined in this report, the CRE found that St George’s 
Hospital Medical School in London was using a computer programme in 
dealing with medical school applications which discriminated against black 
and women applicants. In addition to academic factors, the computer 
programme took account of age, headteacher’s report, social and 
community work, race and gender (weighted against black and women 
applicants). The Report estimated that some 60 applicants each year were 
affected by this racial weighting. 


25 Ethnic Minority Communities and School Governing Bodies, 
National Consumer Council, 1990 


This report, based on a survey of 22 local education authorities, finds that 
ethnic minorities are under-represented on school governing bodies and 
that even in multi-racial areas the mechanisms that lead to appointment as 
a school governor have not produced representative governing bodies. 
Only a minority of authorities appeared to be making a serious effort to 
address this. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 
26 Police and People in London, Policy Studies Institute, 1983 


A research project by the Policy Studies Institute commissioned by the 
Metropolitan Police and carried out with their co-operation found an over- 
centralised police force whose entry standards were too low, and where 
supervision by senior officers was too little and too vague. Racialism and 
racial talk were found to be pervasive in the force and relations with young 
West Indians disastrous. Some officers seemed to cultivate a rhetoric of 
abuse against black people and racialist language was used even on the 
radio and when the public could hear. A few officers admitted National 
Front sympathies. The researchers never heard anyone explicitly oppose 
racialist language which was occasionally used even by senior officers. 
Only once did they notice a senior officer trying to establish a different set 
of values. Nonetheless, on the whole, the researchers did not find these 
prejudices spilling over into the treatment of black people. The exception to 
this was that black people were much more likely to be stopped than 
whites — even when there was no “reasonable suspicion” — and the 
justification for such a practice was a crude equation between black people 
and crime. The researchers found the extent of ignorance of black people to 
be “astounding”. 
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27. "Black Police in the UK”, Simon Holdaway, Policing, 
Vol 1 No 1 Autumn, 1984 


In this study by Simon Holdaway (Anglican priest, sociologist and former 
police officer), male police officers of West Indian origin from seven police 
forces were interviewed. Over half said they had been the subject of racist 
name-calling by other police officers. 


28 Black Magistrates: a study of selection and appointment, 
Michael King and Colin May, Cobden Trust, 1985 


A study by the Cobden Trust found the system of selecting magistrates 
heavily weighted against black people. In 23 of the 25 areas examined the 
proportion of black magistrates fell short of the proportion of local black 
people; and the authors estimate that of 25,000 magistrates only 250-300 
were black. Members of selection committees were found to make gross 
generalisations about black people and to make requirements of black 
people that were not made of whites. The report also criticised the narrow 
range of institutions from which people were recruited. 


29 Black People Working in the Criminal Justice System, NACRO, 
1992 


This report points to the discrepancy “between the under-representation of 
black people among those involved in operating the system and the very 
disturbing over-representation of black people on the receiving end of it.” 
Though black people make up only 5% of the population, they account for 
16% of the male and 28% of the female prison population. By contrast none 
of the 10 Lords of Appeal, the 27 Lords Justices of Appeal or the 85 High 
Court Judges is black. Only 2 of 451 circuit judges and 6 of 772 recorders 
are black. | 


30 Race and Sentencing: A study in the Crown Court, Roger Hood 
(Centre for Criminological Research, University of Oxford), 
CRE, 1993 


This is a study of sentencing patterns in five West Midlands Crown Courts 
during 1989. The study found that black offenders had a 5-8% greater 
chance of being sent to prison than whites while Asians had a lower 
probability of being sent to prison. However, the pattern was uneven with 
the Birmingham Courts being more lenient towards black defendants than 
the courts outside Birmingham. In some of the courts a black defendant 
had a 29% greater chance of being sent to prison than in a Birmingham 
court. 
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THE ELDERLY 


31 Black and Asian Old People in Britain: a first report, J Barber, 
Help the Aged 


Housing for Ethnic Elders: a working party report, Help the 
Aged and Age Concern, November 1984 


Two reports by Help the Aged and Age Concern found older people from 
ethnic minority groups suffering from inadequate housing, poverty, 
isolation and ill health, living in deprived inner-city areas, having special 
cultural needs and being the victims of cultural insensitivity, 
discrimination and outright racism. Little has been done by housing, social 
services and other bodies to help them because it was assumed that most 
were looked after by their families, though in fact more than a quarter had 
no family in Britain. 


THE ARTS 


32 In the Eye of the Needle: report of the independent enquiry into 
Greater London arts, 1986 


This inquiry was set up by the GLA executive following the resignation of 
their equal opportunities /black arts officer and allegations of institutional 
racism. The inquiry found that GLA had few black members, no black staff 
and only a smattering of hand-picked black members of advisory 
committees. Four members of the executive were black. The inquiry also 
found that management had failed to give sufficient support to its equal 
oppportunities officer or to give a lead in the implementation of its stated 
policy on black arts. 


IMMIGRATION 


33 Immigration Control Procedures: The report of a formal 
investigation, CRE, February, 1985 


An investigation by the CRE into the administration of Immigration 
Control found an imbalance in the system. Too much emphasis was being 
placed on detecting and preventing abuse and evasion and too little on 
ensuring that genuine passengers were admitted without undue delay and 
difficulty. The procedures were being operated in such a way that genuine 
families were being kept apart, and genuine visitors refused entrance. Since 
this disproportionately affected black people the effect on race relations 
was considerable. 


The report also criticised the long delays in processing wives and children 
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from the Indian Subcontinent, the requirement that couples prove the 
“genuineness” of a marriage or intended marriage and the continuing use 
of quotas to regulate the entry of people whose right to come to this 
country is not in dispute. The report makes some 65 recommendations and 
suggestions including the suggestion “that the Race Relations Act should 
be amended to cover the exercise by the immigration authorities of their 
powers and duties.” 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
PUBLICATIONS FROM CAR} 


UNEQUAL ACCESS 


» The Housing Experience of Black People 
{ Facts and Focus for Christian Groups 
by Beverley Prevatt Goldstein 


Homelessness, inadequate or poor quality housing, an unsatisfactory or 
dangerous environment - this is the housing experience of many black 
people in Britain today. 


The facts are presented in this book in an easily readable form, 
encouraging readers to ask: Why is this so? What can we do about it? 


This compelling discussion gives the facts and urges practical ways for 
groups to take action. 


Copublished with CHAS 56pp £3.00 per copy 


BLACK HEALTH: A POLITICAL ISSUE 


Protasia Torkington 


This well-documented study of health provision in the Liverpool area 
addresses issues of race and class inequalities in the provision of health 
services. It raises questions of political and legal significance which need to 
be addressed nationally. 


Copublished with LIHE 192pp_ £7.95 per copy 


BLACK CATHOLICS SPEAK 


Reflections on Experience, Faith and Theology 
Myrna Lubin, Jean Murat, Obi Igwara, Braz Menezes, Patrick Kalilombe 


Five black men and women tell their life stories: these are faith stories, 
which reflect their struggles with God and in God’s world, struggles for 
justice, for self-respect and for community. A fascinating, moving and 
important book. 


80pp £2.50 per copy 


Racism in British Society 
Including 
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This booklet offers the general reader a careful analysis of 
racism in the British context. It discusses the legacy of history 
and the existing culture of prejudice. 


It offers definitions of racism, and presents an analysis of 
discrimination - direct and indirect - and particularly of 
institutional racism. It proceeds to describe steps to counter 
racism, both at the level of legislation, codes of practice and 
equal opportunities policies, and of positive action and 
education. A useful glossary of terms is provided. 


A Selective Review of Research 1980-93 offers a survey and brief 
discussion of 33 important publications which report facts and 
judgements on the race relations situation in areas such as 
housing, employment, education and training, criminal justice, 
immigration etc., in contemporary British Society. 
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